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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek co-operation 
in the movement to promote international good will. 
This movement depends for its ultimate success upon 
increased international understanding, appreciation, 
and sympathy. To this end, documents are printed 
and widely circulated, giving information as to the 
progress of the movement and as to matters connected 
therewith, in order that individual citizens, the news- 
paper press, and organizations of various kinds may 
have accurate information on these subjects readily 
available. 


It is the aim of the Association to avoid, as far as 
possible, contentious questions, and in particular 
questions relating to the domestic policy of any given 
nation. Attention is to be fixed rather upon those 
underlying principles of international law, international 
conduct, and international organization, which must 
be agreed upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful 
civilization is to continue and to be advanced. A list 
of publications will be found on pages 44 and 45. 
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REFERENDUM ON THE 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE WAR 
AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


To the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 


BUSINESS MEN’S CONCERN 


All Americans are profoundly moved by the war, whether 
viewed from its moral or material aspects. Especially is this 
true of American business men who, through their business 
relations, are closely in touch with the actual conditions in 
Europe. Moreover, the knowledge that war fundamentally 
injures the business structure and the trained power of the 
successful business men to accomplish results has created in 
them the will for more lasting peace. 


EARLIEST MOVEMENT TOWARD SUBSTITUTION OF LAW FOR WAR 


This will is not the creation of this war alone. United 
States business men had put such strength and efficiency into 
an International Chamber of Commerce that, in June, 1914, at 
Paris, the International Chamber of Commerce voted to sub- 
mit a business question of international interest to a referen- 
dum, thus beginning the movement to develop a world-wide 
consensus of matured business opinion and to secure inter- 
national agreement and legislation on disputed, wrongly settled, 
or unsettled commercial questions. As the “membership 
reached in this interchange of views included the representa- 
tives of almost every business men’s association in every im- 
portant commercial country in the world, and as commerce 
and markets underlie many of the more talked of “causes of 
the war,” it is clear that the business men of the United States 


Re were, before the present war, working in the right direction 
Dae 
), 


or more lasting peace. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 
ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


At the last convention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in Washington in January, 1915, a resolu- 
tion was offered by a delegate ,—the representative of the 
Advertising Clubs of America, urging that the power of 
international commerce and finance, applied as economic pres- 
sure, be employed to compel nations to bring their differences 


before an international tribunal before going to war. 





INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 


In 1907, at the Hague International Conference, forty-four 
of the civilized nations of the world agreed on the necessity 
of an international tribunal to deal with international differ- 


ences. 
ARBITRATION 


In 1912 the International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, made up of delegates representing the principal organ- 
izations of business men of all the civilized countries of the 
world, voted unanimously in favor of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

In the spring of 1915 your committee was appointed by the 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to examine into the relations between the present war and 
business and submit suggestions as to the future. 


CLEVELAND MEETING 


Accordingly your committee has studied the question care- 
fully and canvassed many of the best minds in the country 
and in Europe. Early in June of this year a large number of 
representative business men and leaders in professional life 
met in Cleveland in a World’s Court Congress. Some of your 
committee attended this meeting. Its sentiment was unani- 
mous in recognition of the need of developing more definite 
law in international relations. To that end it declared strongly 
in favor of an international tribunal, with the support off} 


international police power. 
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DETERRENT EFFECT 


It is the deterrent effect of organized non-intercourse which 
would make war less likely, since it would be a terrible, penalty 
to incur and one more difficult in a sense to fight against than 
military measures. Further, its systematic organization would 
tend to make any subsequent military action by the co-operat- 
ing nations more effective. 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


On June 17 your committee met in Philadelphia, concur- 
rently with a meeting of distinguished Americans in Inde- 
pendence Hall, and participated as individuals in the meetings 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Here again the sentiment 
was overwhelming for the supremacy of law in the relations 
between nations, and the following resolutions were adopted: 


First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the 
limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the merits 
and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories 
and not settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a 
Council of Conciliation for hearing, consideration and 
recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of 
their number that goes to war, or commits acts of hos- 
tility, against another of the signatories before any ques- 
tion arising shall be submitted as provided in the f re- 
going. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules 
of international law, which, unless some signatory shall 
signify its dissent within a stated period, shall there- 
after govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal 
mentioned in Article One. 


CONSENSUS OF OPINION 
From a number of other countries come reports of similar 
meetings with similar expressions of opinions. Thus it be- 
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came evident to your committee that the best thought of the 
world was nearing agreement on what should be done better 
to safeguard the interests now subject to injury by war. This 
consensus of opinion was well expressed in a statement issued 
from a conservative source last June—one of our largest and 
most successful banks—which reads in part as follows: 

“The occasion (of the sinking of the Lusitania) illustrates 
the want of the civilized world for a duly constituted authority 
for determining and defining international law under all the 
changing conditions of modern life and warfare. It may be 
that it is too much to hope for that in this or near generations 
war can be altogether prevented ; it may be that for a long time 
to come great racial and national impulses will occasionally 
break through all restraints that may be contrived and all 
agreements that individuals of passing authority may formu- 
late, and insist upon fighting out matters of fundamental con- 
cern * * *, The United States has always stood, as a matter 
of principle, for the broadest possible interpretation of the 
rights of neutrals and non-combatants in time of war. This 
policy has been determined upon the theory that it is in the 
interest of civilization and for the good of mankind that the 
area of war operations shall be circumscribed as much as pos- 
sible, and the rights of neutrals and non-combatants protected 
and enlarged. In time of peace this principle must command 
general approval, but in time of war, when nations are fight- 
ing, as they believe, for their existence, any change of condi- 
tions that may be held to affect the application of international 
law is seized upon by the combatants. The trouble then is 
that international law rests upon common consent, and there 
is not even a recognized authority to say what it is with rela- 
tion to new conditions that arise. Private war, the settlement 
of property disputes by force, and of questions of honor by 
the duel, have been done away with by the creation of a body 
of law and the establishment of tribunals to try the causes 
that may arise. There is no humiliation or disgrace in sub- 
mitting to the determination of a duly constituted court, even 
though the defeated party feels that justice in his case has not 
been done. The essential thing is that order shall be main- 
tained and that rights shall be determined, not by the power 
of force, but by rules of equity impartially administered. 

“In the international field there remains the risk that the 
parties to a dispute, jealous of their rights, fearful of the 
results of precedent, sensitive as to national honor, swayed 
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by the emotions or interests of the hour, may take positions 
from which retreat upon either side seems to be impossible, 
and so drift into war, although neither side desires it. The 
civilized world is supremely interested in the maintenance of 
order; the first condition of this is good understanding, and 
nothing will contribute so much to it as an agreed method of 
determining what is right in cases of dispute according to 
principles accepted and defined so far as possible in time of 


peace.” 


PRESENT WAR MUST BE RIGHTLY SETTLED 


As business men, we cannot fail to foresee that, if this war 
is settled as all previous wars have been, without providing 
for the “duly constituted authority,” there will be added to 
its enormous charges the still greater continuous charges due 
to rivalry in armaments and other preparations for the “next 
settlement.” Under such conditions, we are forced to believe 
that the European nations, after the war, will be faced with 
the insistent need for re-establishing their industries at almost 
any sacrifice in order to keep up in the race for armaments 
and to obtain means of settling their debts so as to keep their 
credit good for the next war. Predictions by students of affairs 
already abound that these necessities will cause them to make 
sacrifices of natural profits, lower their scale of living, and 
so create competition of unexampled severity,—a competition 
which also would be particularly ominous for our higher-wage 
market, that so far has suffered least. 


FACTORS TO BE FACED 


Whether this reasoning be sound or not, the certain factors 
that we have to face in the event of an unsatisfactory settle- 
ment in Europe will be: 


Evurope’s Repucep Power To Buy 


I. A reduction of purchasing power in Europe and indirect 
reduction thereby of purchasing power in other countries : 
for instance, if Brazil cannot sell as much coffee to Europe 
her purchasing power in other countries will be propor- 
tionally limited. 
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SHORTAGE IN CAPITAL 


A shortage of the world’s available capital due, (a) to 
sheer destruction, (b) to the great uncertainty as to the 
future, (c) to the need for settling certain of the war 
debts, and (d) preparing for further war,—the whole 
tending to raise the price of capital the world over and 
limit notably its employment in the newer countries. 


LOW-STANDARD COMPETITION 


3. A decline in the European standard of living and perhaps 
of wages, rendering possible a low-priced production, 
which will create a costly world-wide disturbance of in- 
dustrial conditions. 


HOSTILE TARIFF LEGISLATION 


4. Increasing hostile protective tariffs on the part of the 
fighting countries, due, first to a desire to find a source 
of taxation, and secondly to the desire to make the coun- 
try imposing it as self-sufficing as possible in manufactures 
and food, as a military measure. 


EFFECT ON UNITED STATES 

Should a period of unrest and uncertainty follow an unset- 

tling “settlement,” United States will not be free to deter- 

mine what increase, if any, she will make in her armaments, 

but may be forced into an abnormally great increase, with 
correspondingly abnormal tax and other burdens. 


AMERICAN LABOR 


The possibility of a growing revolutionary spirit in Europe, 
due to very seriously increased burdens on the masses with 
reactions on certain sections of American labor, is not to be 
disregarded. 

Four SpeEcIFIC PROPOSALS 

In any case it is obvious that America will be very seriously 
affected by the character of the settlement arrived at in Europe. 
Your committee, therefore, favors calling upon Congress and 
the President to do all in their power to promote the establish- 
ment of: 
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A More Comprehensive and Better-Defined Sea Law, 
An International Court, 

A Council of Conciliation, 

International Conferences for the better establishment 


Ye po 


a and progressive amendment of international law, 


The organization of a System of Commercial and 
Financial Non-Intercourse to be followed by military force if 
necessary, to be applied to those nations entering into the 
foregoing arrangements and then going to war without first 
submitting their differences to an agreed-upon tribunal. 


RECOMMENDATION ONE 
A More Comprehensive and Better-Defined Sea Law 


At best, sea law during war has always been poorly de- 
fined. Many of the causes of friction between belligerents 
and neutrals have been due not so much to wilful disregard 
by belligerents of neutral rights as to honest differences in 
appraising them. The understandings of one period have be- 
come confused by new inventions, new conditions. The inter- 
national conferences which from time to time have under- 
taken more clearly to bring the nations into agreement respect- 
ing the rights of persons and property at sea have met irregu- 
larly, and their recommendations have had no binding force. 
There is need of a legislative body to frame agreements on 
such law; there is need of just interpretation of this sea law, 
which means an international court; and there is need of a 
method of compelling respect for the court’s decision, which 
means finding something better as a way of enforcing inter- 
national law than taking sides in a war in which both sides 
may be violating the law. The present war with the losses 
of lives and property of Americans has fundamentally em- 
phasized these needs. 


RECOMMENDATION Two 
An International Court 


When citizens disagree, the state provides courts to mete 
out justice. When two or more of our states or of citizens 
in different states disagree, the United States maintains courts 


\ for the same purpose. It is no more logical or right for nations 


with differences to resort at once to war than it would be for 
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two men who have failed to settle a private difference to draw 
pistols and begin to shoot. 

The problem of securing peace and justice among nations 
is simply an extension of what we have successfully solved in 
the national and municipal realms. It is not without sig- 
nificance in this connection that 44 of the principal nations 
of the world had, seven years before the war, agreed in prin- 
ciple to the establishment of a World’s Court of Arbitral 
Justice, differing only over details. Since 1907, however, 
there has been much study of details, and with the compulsion 
of the experience of this war added it is now believed that the 
difficulties they presented can more readily be overcome. 


RECOMMENDATION THREE 
A Council of Conciliation 
There are questions that cannot be decided by the strict 
rule of law. Among nations questions of honor and ques- 
tions of policy are usually reserved from arbitration. We 
should not, for example, arbitrate the Monroe Doctrine or 
submit to a court our right to say whether or not we might 
exclude or restrict immigration. But before nations shall 
fight over such questions, bringing damage on all, it is fair to 
neutrals that they should be given a chance to ascertain the 
facts and, if possible, help to a peaceful solution. The delay 
incident to such efforts toward conciliation may serve as a 
preventive of war. 


RECOMMENDATION Four 


International Conferences for the Better Establishment and 
Progressive Amendment of International Law 
Along many lines already world forces have been working 
for many years through international conferences to promote 
a better understanding among nations, establish more firmly 
enlightened standards to govern their inter-relations and fur- 
nish a body of international law. 


CONFERENCES OF LAST CENTURY 


A number of general conferences were started by inter- 
national meetings before the nineteenth century, but more 
regular meetings were organized since then. Those confer- 
ences met at Vienna (1815), Paris (1856), Berlin (1878 and 
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1885), Algeciras (1906), London (1912). Successively in- 
ternational conferences have condemned slavery, regulated 
navigation on international rivers, suppressed privateering, 
proclaimed the right of men to their language and religion in 
nations composed of people of different “nationalities, applied 
the principle of open door to the Congo Basin and Morocco, 
guaranteed the right of backward peoples. 


TECHNICAL CONFERENCES 

Besides these conferences which had specifically a more 
European character, except those of Berlin (1885) and Al- 
geciras (1900) in which the United States of America also 
participated, numerous official conferences with a more techni- 
cal aim have been held mainly during the last fifty years. 
About sixty different matters have been discussed by the most 
competent men of the world in the most varied domains of 
human activity. Nineteen permanent bureaus and _ offices 
have been organized of which two at least, the International 
Postal office at Berne and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, are supported by all the civilized states of the 
world. 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED 


An enumeration of the main questions considered will show 
how far-reaching is the work already performed. They 
are in part: publication of customs tariffs, sugar production 
and exportation, contraband of arms to backward peoples, 
importation of alcohol into Africa, slave trade, poh hgec 
traffic, preservation of animals (seal, fishes, birds, etc.), sup- 
pression of opium traffic, propagation of phylloxera, coal ation 
of weights and measures, railroad transportation, postal, tele- 
graphic and radiotelegraphic relations, protection of submarine 
cables, regulation of maritime signals and roads, working- 
men’s protection, exchange of scientific and public publications 
and of artistic reproductions, unification of private and com- 
mercial legislation, protection of patents and trademarks, uni- 
fication of commercial statistics, geodetic and seismolo gic re- 
searches, exploration of the seas, publication of the map of 
the world. This movement toward international agreement 
and law was gaining in strength each year. Stopped by the 
var, there is little doubt that it will revive stronger and pur- 
sue its course in a more regular and systematic way when the 
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war is over. Business men perhaps more than others should 
be anxious to support such endeavors for a better understand- 
ing among nations establishing more firmly enlightened stand- 
ards to govern their inter-relations and furnishing a more 
elaborate and organic body of international public and ad- 
ministrative law. The present war has again incontrovertibly 
shown the fundamental need for this. The problem is, then, 
not new or novel, but needs only to be broadened and organ- 
ized to yield all the desired benefits. 


RECOMMENDATION F Ive 


POWER TO ENFORCE AGREEMENT 


The organization of a System of Commercial and Financial 
Non-Intercourse, to be followed by military force if neces- 
sary, to be applied to those nations entering into the fore- 
going arrangements and then going to war without first 
submitting their differences to an agreed-upon tribunal 


There is a difference of opinion as to the employment of 
force to compel any signatory nation to submit its cause to an 
international tribunal before going to war. Your committee, 
however, believes that the great majority of the practical men 
of the United States who hold themselves responsible for rea- 
sonable progress see the necessity of the employment of an 
adequate pressure or force to compel signatory nations to 
bring their cause before an International Court or Council of 
Conciliation before going to war; because, however desirable 
it may be theoretically not to use force, yet the history of 
the last one hundred years, the many wars during that time 
and the events of the present war have made apparent the 
fundamental need of an international power to enforce the 
submission of international disputes to a court. The alter- 
native is constantly recurring wars and, in the interval be- 
tween these wars, the increasing absorption in preparations 
for war of the resources of the principal nations of the world. 


DISARMAMENT 


Your committee does not suggest that the world can do 
without armies. We do not think that it can, at the present 
stage of civilization, any more than we can do without a 


militia. But just as, within the state, there are many things 
we use, besides the militia and before we use the state militia ' 


or call upon Federal troops for the enforcement of a law or 
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the execution of a court’s judgment, so there are forces we 
can use internationally before we employ our armies and 
navies. 

ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


These forces can be summarized in the term economic pres- 
sure, by which we mean the commercial and financial boycott 
of any nation that goes to war without submitting its dis- 
pute to judgment or inquiry. Our plea is that in the first 
instance the use of economic force is clearly indicated, and 
that military force should be resorted to only if economic 
pressure prove ineffective. 


ARGUMENTS FOR ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


In considering such a use of- economic pressure, it should 
be borne in mind that it already comes to pass automatically 
within a more limited area when nations go to war. Warring 
nations promptly boycott each other. This is important to 
keep in mind because confusion on this point sometimes 
prompts the argument that “non-intercourse would be a more 
expensive weapon than war, ” as though the fact of going to 
war in some way avoided non-intercourse. What your com- 
mittee really means by its recommendation is that, in the 
future, arrangements for international enforcement of the 
economic boycott should be organized on a world-wide scale, 
and that in these world-wide arrangements nations better 
fitted to co-operate with economic than with military power 
could have a part in the application of the pressure needed 
to preserve the world’s prosperity and progress. 


PRESSURE APPLIED PROGRESSIVELY 


The boycott could be of progressive severity. In the first, 
and what would probably usually be the effective stage, the 
signatory nations would refuse to buy from or sell to the 
offending nation. If the offenses, however, were aggravated 
and persistent, all intercourse could be suspended, and if that 
proved insufficient then, as the last step, recourse could be 
taken to military force. 

Many states that, for various reasons, might not be able 
to co-operate with military force could co-operate by their 
economic force, and so render the action against the offend- 
ing state more effective, and that, in the end, would be more 
humane. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


It is argued that this plan is a two-edged weapon likely to 
injure ourselves as much as the nation at which it is aimed. 
In other words, it is costly, but is not all punishment costly? 
War, too, is costly, and self-injurious to the nation which 
essays it. Is not the whole system of peace within the state 
based on the principle that we are prepared to pay for the 
prevention of law-breaking? In a choice of costs, the policy 
of wisdom is to choose that which, for the least outlay, prom- 
ises the greatest return. Our proposition implies that the 
coercing members shall outweigh the members to be coerced. 
In that case the cost would be distributed, and the mutual 
markets conserved. And if the war would finally prove in- 
evitable, the expense of the boycott could be regarded merely 
as a part of its necessary preparation, by shortening the 
strictly military stage just so much. 


DIFFICULTY OF DETERMINING A NATION’S RESPONSIBILITY 


It may be contended that it would be difficult to locate the 
responsibility of an offending nation soon and clearly enough 
to insure a just and probably effective use of economic pres- 
sure before war had begun. But in dealing with individuals 
the police power leaves decisions to the court. Nations sub- 
mitting their differences to an established tribunal for con- 
ciliation or judgment before going to war would not come 
under the proposed plan of pressure. It would apply auto- 
matically to all other signatory nations. 


ECONOMIC COMPULSION LESS DISTRESSING THAN WAR 


To the contention that the plan would bear with undue 
hardship upon individuals of special trades and industries, it 
may be replied that so does war. Your committee thinks it 
would be easier to prevent that special distress during non- 
intercourse than in the event of war. The experience of the 
combatants of this war is particularly enlightening on this 
point. On the morrow of the declaration of war, many credit 
institutions in England (the same thing was true of Germany ) 
found themselves threatened with what would have been, in 
the absence of special measures, absolute ruin. But special 
measures were taken, and the government successfully used 
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its power to prevent all the effects of the war falling upon any 
one class of the community. 


EFFECT OF MODERN EMBARGOES 


The objection that past embargoes were ineffective, notably 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees of the Napoleonic Wars, over- 
looks the immense difference in the character and importance 
of international intercourse in those times and now. If, a 
hundred years ago, a capital were isolated for weeks, busi- 
ness elsewhere went on either unaware or almost unconcerned, 
but the sudden isolation of the capitals of Europe in August, 
1914, compelled practically every government in the world 
instantly to take extraordinary measures to reorganize its 
whole commercial and financial life. The swiftness and in- 
tricacy of modern inter-relations give to their interruption a 
drastic and far-reaching effect formerly unknown. 


MIGHT HAVE AVERTED THIS WAR 


Had such a plan to put compulsion automatically into effect 
been in existence during the tense weeks just prior to last 
summer’s declarations of war, your committee believes delay 
might have been secured for a conference, and the war per- 
haps averted. 


USE OF FORCE 


If military force is to be used between nations, it is incom- 
parably preferable that it shall be used for the enforcement 
of recognized international law, which ultimately would, by 
this means, replace war. 

Your committee has studied sympathetically the arguments 
of those who on principle oppose all force, even to enforce 
law instead of war; likewise the argument of those who re- 
spect the tradition that the United States should “keep free 
of entangling alliances.” It must be conceded that the latter 
describes a past policy under which our nation has grown in 
prosperity and happiness. But your committee is forced to 
see that our country is already directly involved in the present 
war, because the lives and prosperity of American citizens 
have been involved, and because the future peace and pros- 
perity of our country will be involved in the settlement of 
the war. 
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Your committee believes that American citizens, realizing 
the world’s imperative need of the substitution of law for 
war, if militarism is not to dominate, are ready, nay, feel it 
the clear call of duty to take their share of the work and 
responsibility necessary to establish this substitution. We 
cannot escape if we would. We would not if we could. The 
call of women and children, of the helpless and the weak, 
suffering indescribably from needless war, is an irresistible 
compulsion to all Americans, and not least to American busi- 
ness men. 

Knowing that civilization is made up of the work and 
suffering and martyrdoms of the past, we are willing, yes, 
anxious to “pay back” in kind, if necessary, what we are en- 
joying, if thereby we can help on this greatest forward step of 
civilization—the substitution of law for war. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR UNITED STATES TO INFLUENCE SETTLEMENT 


Your committee believes that the time is ripe as never be- 
fore for the fundamental advance in civilization that the 
establishing of an International Court and Council represents. 
We know that the hope and the best and sanest thinking of 
the world have been in that direction. It is the inevitable 
road forward as shown by the agreement of 44 nations. But 
never before has the will for it been made so powerful as it 
has been made by the present war. Not only in the neutral 
nations, but also in some of the fighting nations the will for 
more permanent peace after this war has been greatly strength- 
ened. The most important of the fighting nations are re- 
iterating that they are fighting for it as a chief purpose. 

Moreover, even the selfish interests of the fighting nations 
will compel them, at the close of the war, to favor the greatest 
practical substitution of law for war by the creation of inter- 
national tribunals. For the alternative will be the constant 
danger that existing alliances may be undermined even by 
differences over the terms of settlement themselves with re- 
sults similar to those that caused the second Balkan war, or 
undermined by conflicting national interests and purposes in 
the years succeeding the war. The time must inevitably 
come when the world will provide some better method than 
war for dealing with the questions that arise between nations. 
Your committee believes that it is practically possible that 
the time has arrived, if the United States will but do its share 
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of the work. There is little real hope for success if the 
United States is not a part of it. For it is being demon- 
strated by this war that success in modern war depends 
largely on adequate supplies of ammunition and other war 
materials, Of these, the United States is capable of the 
largest and least interrupted production. If, at the close of 
the war, there exists the legalized purpose of the United 
States to join in the work needed to enforce peace, there will 
be a most practical reason to expect success for this so neces- 
sary step forward. In fact the beginning of the necessary 
organization may be in existence at that time by reason of 
agreements between the United States and some of the neutral 
nations of South America and Europe. It is a great oppor- 
tunity, perhaps the greatest that has ever come to any nation. 
It is a great adventure, practically within our power to pro- 
mote,—an enterprise that appeals to all that is best in us,— 
an opportunity we will not miss. 


Epwarp A. FILENE, Chairman. 
P. H. GapspDEN, 

Epwarp HIpDEN, 

Hersert S. Houston, 

H. A. MELprum, 

GEORGE E. Roserts, 

PauLt H. SAUNDERS. 








ARGUMENTS AGAINST CERTAIN COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


October 20, 1915. 


To the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 


COMMITTEE OF BOARD AND ITS PURPOSES 


In obedience to the resolution of your Board, by which the 
report of the Special Committee on Economic Results of the 
War and American Business was ordered submitted to a 
referendum vote, to be accompanied with arguments against 
recommendations involved, and by which the undersigned were 
appointed a committee of your Board with power to approve 
the report and arguments for such submission, we now have 
the honor to submit the following: 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 


First: The Special Committee’s report itself contains the 
arguments in favor of the recommendations, and we have 
thought it unwise to attempt to add anything further. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


Second: Some considerations in opposition which may be 
deserving of attention are contained in the following state- 


ment: 


SEA LAW, COURT, COUNCIL, INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCES 


(a) It is assumed that the first four proposals of the 
Committee, as stated on the fourth page of its report 
(page 6 of this pamphlet), are directed to conditions so 
well understood, and that the agreement about the an- 
swers to them is so nearly universal, as to render un- 
necessary any attempt to formulate objections to them. 
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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY PRESSURE 


(b) Doubt will probably arise with respect to the fifth 
proposal, which involves the adoption of a new principle, 
and which, however moderate in its immediate form, may 
be regarded as a departure from accepted rules of con- 
duct in international law. 

In connection with this last proposal, the following 
objections may be deserving of attention: 


ADVISABILITY OF ANY ACTION 


1. Doubt is entertained as to the wisdom of having the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States take any action 
upon this question at this time. While this question is now 
the subject of quite general discussion in this country, it does 
not follow that in view of prevailing conditions it is advisable 
to take action with respect to it. 


OPPOSITION TO ANY USE OF FORCE 
all circumstances will need no suggestions. The recommenda- 
tion simply invites the application of a general principle to a 
particular situation. 


2. Opponents to the employment of force under any and 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


3. Altogether different is the attitude of those of our 
citizens who adhere to the traditional policy that we should 
avoid foreign entanglements, who look with disfavor upon 
any unnecessary enlargement of our army and navy, and who 
feel that we could not recommend to other nations what we 
hesitate, or are unwilling, to undertake ourselves. 


MILITARY OBLIGATIONS ON UNITED STATES 


An affirmative answer to this proposal necessarily involves 
a readiness on our part to assume the full responsibility of 
active participation with economic and military force in com- 
pelling submission of questions. Inasmuch as a league with- 
out the membership of at least several of the other first-class 
nations can hardly be contemplated, an affirmative answer 
would mean a state of constant preparedness for military ac- 
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tion in foreign countries, which has so far been unknown in 
our country, 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES IN ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


4. The proposed agreement to resort to commercial and 
financial non-intercourse with an offending nation is subject 
to a peculiar difficulty. In an undertaking to employ military 
force, it may be assumed that an approximate apportionment 
of responsibility between the several members of a league may 
be provided for. Even here the difficulties may be great when 
it comes to consider questions of command, and, more par- 
ticularly, to determine the elements of cost and effectiveness, 
owing to varying geographical conditions and different branches 

of service represented by armies and navies. 

No such basis for apportionment is to be found when it 
comes to the employment of economic force expressed in com- 
mercial non-intercourse. When such a measure is employed, 
it is not inconceivable that a single nation may be compelled 
to bear substantially the entire cost of the undertaking. And 
it is beyond the possibility of chance that the commercial re- 
lations between the several members of a league and the offend- 
ing nation would be such as to furnish the basis for their 
proportionate contribution to the enforcement of their order. 
In other words, every nation—party to such a league—would 
have to be prepared to risk, or sacrifice for the time, its en- 
tire trade with an offending nation, even though other mem- 
bers of the league suffered no corresponding loss. 

This very inequality invites consideration of self-interest 
and consequent antagonisms, which it is impossible to antici- 
pate beyond mere suggestion. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ANY PLAN FOR POSITIVE ENFORCEMENT OF 
AGREEMENTS 


5. Finally, the recommendation assumes the possibility of 
having the decisions and conduct of such a league regulated by 
equitable rules, impartially and disinterestedly carried out. 
It is true that the proposal contemplates nothing more than 
the insistence that every member of the league before going 
to war shall submit its questions to a council for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. In its purpose the recom- 
mendation is extremely moderate. Will it rest there? 
20 













UNINTENDED POSSIBILITIES OF POWERFUL LEAGUE 


Power to coerce by economic or military force once created 
is apt to be employed. The proposed league is almost sure to 
have within itself the elements of separate combinations based 
upon distinct interests and aims. The opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of such power are innumerable. They may find oc- 
casion in the circumstances under which controversies between 
nations arise or are induced, in the manner in which disputes 
are submitted and determined, and, above all, in the effect 
that will be given by a majority of a leagué to a council’s 
recommendation, however arrived at. It is not clear that a 
powerful league would rest content with the moral influence 
of the proposed council’s advice. 

In other words, the question is whether the proposed em- 
ployment of force for peace is not more apt to increase than 
to decrease disorder—not unlike so many of our more modern 
legislative enactments. 

JosepH H. Derrees, Chairman. 
HoweELit CHENEY. 

Joun Joy Epson, 

CHARLES NAGEL. 

R. G. RHETT. 
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EXHIBIT | { 0 


PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION i 
AT THE HAGUE 


SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The report of the committee refers several times to the 
action of the Second International Conference at The Hague, 
in 1907, in agreeing on the necessity of an international tri- 
bunal to deal with international differences. This agreement 
took the form of a Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. The signatures have importance since, 
in accordance with the procedure of conferences among na- 
tions, they were affixed only upon express instructions from the 
several governments. The delegates signing the convention 
thus represented : 


COUNTRIES SIGNING 


Argentina Germany* Persia 
Austria-Hungary* Great Britain Peru 
Belgium* Greece Portugal* 
solivia* Guatemala* Roumania* 
Brazil* Haiti* Russia* 
Bulgaria Italy Salvador* 
Chile Japan* Servia i 
China* Luxemburg* Siam* 
Colombia Mexico* Spain* | 
Cuba* Montenegro Sweden* . 
Denmark* Netherlands* Switzerland* 1 
Dominican Republic Norway* Turkey 
Ecuador Panama* United States* 
France* Paraguay Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Although Norway did not sign the convention it subsequently | J 
gave its formal adherence, thus making forty-four countries f Oo 





which have united in the agreement. 
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RATIFICATIONS 


Most of the more important countries not only authorized 
signature of the convention but later formally ratified it. 
Countries which so ratified the convention are marked with 
stars in the list printed above. 


RESERVATIONS 


Both to the signature of the convention and to its ratifica- 
tion some countries, including the United States, made reser- 
vations. Thus, the United States stipulated that its signature 
should not be construed so as (1) to require it to depart from 
its “traditional policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, 
or entangling itself” in the political questions of any foreign 
country, or (2) to imply a relinquishment of its traditional 
policy toward purely American questions, such as the Monroe 
Doctrine. The United States conditioned its ratification upon 
an understanding (1) that questions should go to the Per- 
manent Court only after the countries concerned had made 
separate arbitration treaties between themselves, and (2) that 
the Permanent Court should have no part in formulating the 
exact questions to be settled or the procedure to be followed 
by the Court in receiving the cases, these matters to be deter- 
mined wholly between the parties. 


NATURE OF COURT 


The convention signed in 1907 was a revision of a similar 
convention which resulted from the First Hague Confer- 
ence, in 1899, and created a Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
with its seat at The Hague, where its staff of subordinate 
officials have their office. The court was organized in 1901. 
The subordinates are under the direction of an administra- 
tive council, composed of the diplomatic officers who are 
accredited to Holland by other countries and of the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


THE JUDGES 


The court is not a judicial body in the sense that it has 
judges who devote their whole attention to its affairs. On 
the contrary the judges as such are chosen for each case. In 
order that there may always be names ready from which 
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selections may be made each country designates no more than 
four persons “of known competency in questions of inter- 
national law, of the highest moral reputation, and disposed 
to accept the duties of Arbitrators.” The period for which a 
name is designated for the list is six years. The list of 
arbitrators so designated now contains about one hundred and 
fifty names. The representatives of the United States on this 
list are: 
AMERICAN MEMBERS 


George Gray, of Delaware, formerly United States Senator 
and United States Circuit Judge. 

Oscar Straus, of New York, formerly Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor and Ambassador at Constantinople, 

Elihu Root, of New York, formerly Secretary of War, Sec- 
retary of State, and United States Senator, and 

John Bassett Moore, of New York, professor in Columbia 
University and formerly Counselor of the Department of 
State. 


RECOURSE TO THE COURT 


There is no compulsion upon the signatory powers that they 
should use the court to settle any question. If they decide 
between themselves to use the court, however, they must 
choose their arbitrators from the official list. If they can- 
not agree upon the arbitrators, each chooses two, of whom one 
must be from a foreign country, and these four choose a fifth. 
These arbitrators then constitute the Tribunal before which 
the case is to be heard, and while serving on a Tribunal have 
all the privileges and immunities of ambassadors. 


ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS 

There is no provision for enforcement of awards, although 
a paragraph of the convention declares “Recourse to arbitra- 
tion implies an engagement to submit in good faith to the 
award.” 

MEDIATION 

The convention which was drawn in 1899 and revised in 

1907 not only provided for a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 


tion but also for mediation; for it stipulated that the partici- 
pating countries should have recourse, “as far as circum- 
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stances allow,” to the mediation of friendly governments, and 
that governments with no part in a dispute might with pro- 
priety take the initiative in offering to mediate, reconciling 
opposing claims and appeasing feelings of resentment. In 
accordance with these provisions the United States took an 
initiative which resulted in ending the war between Japan and 
Russia. 
COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 


For differences which depend upon conflicting opinions 
about facts the convention provides Commissions of Inquiry, 
the reports of which are wholly confined to elucidation of 
facts in controversy. The appointment of such a commission 
at a time when feeling in England ran high, because Russian 
warships on their way to the Far East during the Russian- 
Japanese war fired upon English trawlers in the North Sea, 
is generally conceded by writers on international law to have 
prevented war between England and Russia. 


PROVISIONS NOT COMPULSORY 


It will be noticed that all of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, as 
they are outlined above, are permissive only, in that they bring 
into existence machinery which is ready for use but which may 
be used or neglected as either of the interested countries may 
choose. During the events which preceded the European war 
the facilities afforded by the convention were ignored, al- 
though at one stage there were partially accepted suggestions 
that mediation of the original dispute between Austria and 
Servia be used, this mediation to proceed through four Euro- 
pean ambassadors stationed at London who would “examine 
how Servia can fully satisfy Austria without impairing 
Servia’s sovereign rights of independence.” 


ARBITRATION TREATIES OF UNITED STATES 
TREATIES OF 1908-9 


It will be noticed that the Hague Convention contemplates 
separate treaties of arbitration, either of a general nature or 
regarding specific questions, as conditions precedent to the 
use of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. In 1908 and 1909 
the United States negotiated a number of such treaties, usually 
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effective for five years and since ordinarily renewed for fur- 
ther terms of five years. Among the countries with’ which 
these treaties were negotiated are Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, Norway, Spain and Japan. 


EXCEPTED QUESTIONS 


In general they provide for arbitration by the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration of all questions which cannot be adjusted 
through diplomatic exchanges and which are of a legal charac- 
ter, or relate to interpretation of treaties, provided “that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting states, and do not concern the interests 
of third paries.”’ 


TREATIES OF I913 


In the spring of 1913 the Secretary of State presented to 
the diplomatic representatives at Washington an outline of a 
plan which concerned all disputes, without such an exception 
as appeared in the treaties of 1908-1909, and without refer- 
ence in any way to the Hague Convention. The proposal was 
that treaties should be negotiated between the United States 
and other countries by which they would bind themselves not 
to go to war over any question until it had been submitted for 
investigation and report to an international commission of five 
members, One member chosen by each government as it 
pleased, one member chosen by each government from some 
third country, and the fifth by common agreement between 
the two countries. This proposal was accepted in principle 
by thirty-five countries, including all important European na- 
tions, and thirty of these countries actually negotiated cor- 
responding treaties with the United States. 


FRYE CASE 


The most recent proposals for submitting a question to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague have occurred 
in diplomatic correspondence between Germany and _ the 
United States with reference to the interpretation of a treaty 
bearing upon the destruction of the American ship William P. 
Frye by a German auxiliary cruiser. On August 10, I915, 
the United States accepted the proposal of Germany that there 
should be arbitration, and on September 19 the German gov- 
ernment assented to such changes in the proposal as the Amer- 
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ican government had made in its acceptance. Germany has 
suggested that the details be at once arranged and has stated 
that it-is ready to submit a draft of arrangements which will 
govern the procedure of the tribunal. On October 12 the 
United States expressed its preference that the arbitration be 
through summary procedure—by two arbitrators who choose 
a third and receive only briefs and documents, without oral 
arguments and witnesses—rather than the longer form through 
the Permanent Court at The Hague. 








THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE 


It was rather generally believed that conferences at The 
Hague would be held every seven years. According to this 
opinion the third conference would have convened in 1915. 
Consequently, there has been some private discussion in the 
United States of the subjects that should be considered. For 
example, the president of the United States delegation to the 
First Hague Conference stated in the spring of 1914 that these 
subjects should include: 


SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION 


Limitation of armaments by sea and land. 

Creation of an arbitration tribunal with judges resident at 
The Hague and devoting their whole time to the court, this 
tribunal always to be in session. 

Immunity from seizure of private property which is at sea 
and which belongs to citizens of belligerents, so long as it is 
not contraband of war. 

Regulation of the use of torpedoes in blockading hostile 
coasts. 

Regulation of flying machines for purposes of war, and 
especially the use of such machines to drop explosives. 
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EXHIBIT II 


SEA LAW IN NEED OF INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


ADMIRALTY COURTS 


About the rules and administration of the law which applies 
to ships and goods at sea in times of peace there is no great 
uncertainty or dissatisfaction. In ordinary times, when ves- 
sels collide at sea, when the negligence of a ship master results 
in the damage or loss of goods, and when other untoward 
events occur which are connected with transportation by sea, 
the admiralty courts settle rights and liabilities and have ma- 
chinery by which they can give effect to their judgments. 


PRIZE COURTS 

When two or more nations go to war, however, they pro- 
ceed to interfere with one another's ordinary ocean commerce, 
and even to deal to an extent with the commerce of countries 
which have no part in the war. In order that acts of this 
character may, ~. given a legal status, every maritime nation 
soon after entering upon war opens its prize courts, and in 
these war-time courts determines whether there shall be con- 
fiscation of private property, or cargo and vessels which have 
been detained shall be released. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


Since the prize courts in different countries, in dealing with 
the property of citizens of neutral countries as well as of citi- 
zens of belligerent countries, do not apply rules which are 
uniform among all countries, their decisions have long given 
rise to complaints. It is these rules that the committee of the 
Chamber wishes to have defined. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE COURT 
The Second Hague Conference took definite steps toward 
uniformity in these rules by providing for the creation of an 
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International Prize Court to which parties who are dissatis- 
fied with the decisions of the prize courts of belligerent na- 
tions might appeal. The convention for the creation of this 
international court,—the first truly international judicial tri- 
bunal so near to realization,—was signed by thirty-three coun- 
tries, although none of these countries ratified the convention. 


RULES TO BE APPLIED 


The principal reason for the failure of the signatory nations 
to create the International Prize Court lay in the form of an 
attempt to specify the rules to be applied by this court of 
appeals. The section dealing with this subject said: 

“Art. 7. If a question of law to be decided is cov- 
ered by a Treaty in force between the belligerent 
captor and a Power which is itself or whose subject or 
citizen is a party to the proceeding, the Court is gov- 
erned by the provisions of the said Treaty. 

“In the absence of such provisions, the Court shall 
apply the rules of international law. If no generally 
recognized rule exists, the Court shall give judgment 
in accordance with the general principles of justice 
and equity.” 

CONVENTION OF LONDON 


Objection was at once made that the last sentence, “If no 
generally recognized rule exists, the Court shall give judg- 
ment in accordance with the general principles of justice and 
equity,” left uncertain the rules to be applied in the really 
important cases. In order to remedy this difficulty England 
in 1908 invited an international conference for the purpose of 
reaching an “agreement on what are the generally recognized 
principles of international law.” There resulted the Conven- 
tion of London, signed in 1909 by Austria-Hungary, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Russia, Spain and the 
United States. 

Although the British Government had authorized its dele- 
gates to sign the Convention of London, it found unexpected 
hostile opinion at home when it introduced in Parliament a 
bill for appropriate modifications of English law. It has been 
said that when the European war began, in August, 1914, 
ratification by other countries of both the Convention for an 
International Prize Court and the Convention of London 
awaited only the action of England. 
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PRESENT STATUS 


In 1911, when Turkey and Italy were at war, both nations 
announced that in their prize courts they would follow the 
rules of the Convention of London. Immediately after the 
opening of the European war the United States asked if ph 
belligerents wotild abide by these rules. Germany agreed, « 
condition that its opponents should do likewise. This ef fort 
came to naught when England stated that it would follow the 
rules only with modifications, of a somewhat, indefinite char- 
acter. <All the maritime belligerents in fact appear to have 
directed their prize courts to follow the Declaration of Lon- 
don, with changes, and the current decisions of the prize courts 
accordingly refer to the ee and in some particulars 
purport to be bound by 1 


SUBJECTS OF DECLARATION 


The Declaration of London concerning the laws of naval 
warfare was a codification reached by reciprocal concessions 
and compromises. In attaching signatures some of the coun- 
tries made reservations. The subjects dealt with, all of which 
related to the treatment of private property at sea, were: 

Blockade. 

Contraband of war, including a list of articles which might 
under no circumstances be declared contraband. 

Unneutral acts by subjects of neutral countries. 

Conditions under which neutral merchant vessels may be 
destroyed. 

Transfer of merchant vessels from a belligerent to a neutral 
flag. 

Goods which may be considered to belong to a citizen of a 
belligerent. 

Effects of convoy of neutral merchant vessels by neutral 
warships. 

Results of resistance to search by a belligerent cruiser. 

Compensation when a prize court releases vessels or cargo. 


PART OF LAW NEEDING DEFINITION 


Although this list does not contain all the subjects regard- 
ing which definite rules should be established, and in some 
instances the rules laid down in the Declaration of London 
may not completely cover the subject, it is represent itive of 
the parts of the sea law which are in need of determination 


among nations. 
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EXHIBIT Ill 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCES FOLLOWING WARS 


Treaties between countries which have been at war usually 
undertake to settle and state the results of the war, in order 
that there may be no future controversy regarding the same 
subjects. When more than two countries have had their in- 
terests involved in the settlement of the results of a war they 
have usually had representatives present during the negotia- 
tions which fixed the terms of the treaty. These meetings of 
representatives of several states have come to be known as 
conferences or congresses. 

Conferences of this sort, following war, resulted in the 
treaty of Westphalia (1648), and the treaties of Utrecht 
(1713-14), and were further illustrated by the Congress of 
Vienna (1814-15), the Congress of Paris (1856), and the 
Congress of Berlin (1878). 


TREATY OF WESTPHALIA 


The importance of these conferences, which frequently have 
enunciated general principles of international conduct as well 
as decided specific questions of boundaries and the like, is 
indicated by the Treaty of Westphalia, which marked the 
recognition of international law and the beginning of the 
present system of diplomatic representation, with a diplomatic 
officer of each country stationed at the capitals of all other 
important countries. 


CONGRESS OF PARIS 


The Congress of Paris, which followed the Crimean war, 
initiated codification of international law, and even recom- 
mended that mediation should be used to prevent war. 


CONFERENCES UNCONNECTED WITH SPECIFIC WARS 


In time it became apparent that international conferences 
were highly desirable in times of peace, in order that there 
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might be general agreements which would ameliorate the hard- 
ships and suffering future wars would bring to individuals, 


GENEVA 


Conferences called by Switzerland and held at Geneva in 
1864 and 1868, with a further conference in 1906, established 
an international obligation to protect the wounded and the 
sick. This obligation is the basis for the creation and opera- 
tion of such organizations as the Red Cross. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


In 1868 Russia called a conference at St. Petersburg which 
resulted in a convention intended to alleviate the effects of 
war by preventing the use of bullets which needlessly aggra- 
vate suffering. 


BRUSSELS 


At Brussels in 1874, upon the initiative of Russia, there 
was a conference which drafted a declaration of the laws 
and customs of war. This codification remained a draft, not 
being ratified because of various differences of opinion, but it 
had importance because it served in many ways as a Starting 
point for the First Hague Conference. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


In 1889, when the United States invited other American 
republics to join in a conference at Washington, the subjects 
of discussion became even more general than at earlier con- 
ferences such as have been mentioned above. This confer- 
ence of eighteen American republics adopted a plan for arbi- 
tration of disputes which might arise among them, whatever 
the cause, unless the independence of a country were involved. 
A second Pan-American conference met in Mexico City in 
December and January of 1901-1902; a third conference had 
its sessions at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; a fourth met at Buenos 
Aires in 1910 and a fifth was to meet in Santiago at the end 
of 1914, but was postponed on account of the European war. 
As yet no extensive results, other than cultivation of good 
feeling, have followed from these conferences, largely per- 
haps because after they adjourned there were no individuals 
or organizations in the different countries charged with taking 
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the initiative in seeking to have the decisions of the confer- 
ences made effective. 


FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE 


In 1899 a generally representative convention met at The 
Hague, upon the invitation of Russia. The Russian invita- 
tion was for a meeting to restrict armaments, “to accept in 
principle the employment of good offices of mediation and fac- 
ultative arbitration in cases lending themselves thereto, with 
the object of preventing armed conflicts between nations; to 
come to an understanding with respect to the mode of apply- 
ing these good offices, and to establish a uniform practice in 
using them.” 

Regarding armaments no agreement was reached, but the 
International Court of Arbitration at The Hague, described 
above, was created, and conventions were adopted respecting 
the laws and customs of war on land, the adaptation of the 
principles of the Geneva convention to maritime warfare, the 
launching of projectiles or explosives from ballons, the use of 
asphyxiating gases, and the use of expanding bullets. 


SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Upon a suggestion of the United States, Russia issued 
invitations for the Second Hague Conference which met in 
1907. Some fifteen agreements were signed at this conference, 
dealing with the creation of an International Prize Court, a 
revision of the convention of 1899 for the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, limitation of the use of force in collecting 
debts, regulation of the opening of hostilities, the rights and 
duties of neutral countries and persons in land warfare, status 
of enemy merchant vessels when war opens, laying of sub- 
marine mines, etc. A subject considerably pressed by Amer- 
ican delegates at this conference, creation of a court of arbi- 
tration always open at The Hague and with judges who gave 
to it their whole time, was not affirmatively acted upon. 


DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Supplementary to the Second Hague Conference the Naval 
Conference of London met in 1909. Reference is made to it 
above. 
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APART FROM WAR 





QUESTIONS 


International conferences upon subjects which are not re- 
lated to war have likewise been frequent, especially during 
the last fifty years. These have included meetings of experts 
to arrange such questions as international regulation i in Europe 
of railroad traffic, and conferences to establish international 
rights in industrial property such as patents, copyrights and 
trademarks. 


EXPLANATION 


In order to inform the members as fully as practicable on 
the subject submitted to referendum, a carefully selected com- 
inittee is appointed to analyze each question and report its 
conclusions. The purpose of the referendum ts to ascertain 
the opinion of the commercial organizations of the country, 
not to secure the approval of the recommendations voiced in 
the report. The Board of Directors in authorizing submis- 
sion of a report to referendum neither approves the report 
nor dissents from it. Only the vote of the member organiza- 
tions can commit the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for or against any of the recommendations submitted 
by the committee and until such vote is taken the report rests 
solely upon the authority of those who have signed it. 
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APPENDIX | 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE X 
SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


SecTIon 1. All subjects considered or acted upon by this 
Chamber shall be national in character. 


Section 2. All propositions, resolutions, or questions, 
except those which involve points of order or matters of 
personal privilege, shall be submitted for action in writing 
only by the organization members, or by the Council, or Board 
of Directors, provided that by consent of two-thirds of the 
delegates present at a meeting a subject not so presented may 
be considered. 

SECTION 3. (First Consideration.) An organization mem- 
ber desiring to present a subject for the consideration of this 
Chamber shall commit its proposal to writing and forward 
it to the General Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to bring this 
question before the Board of Directors by mail or telegraph, 
or at its first meeting, whereupon the Directors shall order 
the question printed with such arguments as may be pre- 
sented by the proposing member, unless it be the opinion of 
said Board that the question is not of national importance. 
If the Board of Directors decide that a question’ submitted 
by an organization member is not of national character and 
should not therefore be sent to the membership for consid- 
eration, the proposing member may appeal from the decision 
of the Board to the National Council at any meeting of that 
body, or by mail through the office of the General Secretary. 
If the National Council decides by a majority vote that the 
question should be referred to the membership it shall be 
incumbent on the Board of Directors to order its submission. 

In ordering the question printed the Directors shall deter- 
mine the length of the statement which may be submitted with 
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it by the proposing member. The printed question and brief 
shail be transmitted to each member of this Chamber as soon 
as practicable, and simultaneously the General Secretary shall 
mail a copy to the National Councillor representing each 
organization member. 

The question shall be accompanied by a notice from the 
General Secretary that each organization member is expected 
to express its opinion on the question in writing and mail said 
opinion to reach the National Headquarters within 45 days. 
In returning said opinion each organization member shall also 
register a preliminary or test vote on the subject. It may cast 
one such vote for each delegate to which it is entitled in the 
annual meeting. No vote shall be valid unless received by 
the General Secretary within 45 days of the date of the mail- 
ing of the question. 

In forwarding the question it shall be the duty of the Gen- 
eral Secretary to advise each organization member of the date 
on which the right to register votes expires. 


SecTIon 4. (Immediate Action.) If before the expiration 
of 45 days from the date the question and brief were sent 
out votes representing more than two-thirds of the voting 
strength of the organization membership are registered in 
favor of the proposition, the General Secretary shall imme- 
diately certify that fact to the Board of Directors. There- 
upon, the question shall be recorded as having been approved 
by the Chamber and it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Directors to take such steps as may be necessary to make 
effective the action taken. 

If at the expiration of 45 days one-third of the voting 
strength of the Chamber has been recorded and two-thirds of 
the vote thus cast representing at least twenty (20) states 
is in favor of the proposal the General Secretary shall so 
certify to the Board of Directors. Thereupon the question 
shall be recorded as having been passed and it shall be the 
duty of the Board to make the action effective. 


SecTION 5. (Further Consideration.) If the question has 
failed to receive the votes necessary as set forth in the pre- 
ceding section, but has received the approval of more than 
one-third of the votes cast, it shall be sent out for further 
consideration under the following conditions: 

(a) The opinions received from the various organiza- 
tion members shall be put in type and referred to the 
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proposing member, said member shall have an opportu- 
nity to consider them and to add a final argument in 
support of its project, of such length as the Board of 
Directors shall prescribe. 

(b) All of these opinions shall be assembled in a 
printed pamphlet, a copy of which shall be forwarded 
to each organization member and to each National Coun- 
cillor. 

(c) On receipt of the pamphlet it shall be the duty 
of each organization member to consider the whole proj- 
ect in the light of the opinions expressed in all parts of 
the country, and to register a definite vote on the propo- 
sition within 45 days of the date of mailing of pamphlet. 
One vote may be cast for each delegate to which the 
member is entitled in the annual meeting. 


If the question shall be approved on this submission under 
the same terms as in section four of this article, it shall be 
certified to the Board of Directors as having passed and action 
by the Board shall follow. 


SecTION 6. (Reference to Annual Meeting.) If on second 
consideration by mail, as herein provided for, a question shall 
fail to receive the vote necessary for its passage, but shall 
have received one-third of the votes cast, it shall be placed 
upon the program for consideration and action at the next 
annual meeting. 


SECTION 7. Upon approval by the Council or Board of 
Directors a member may be permitted by petition to place 
upon the program for consideration at the annual meeting 
a question which has not been submitted in advance by mail 
as hereinbefore provided for, but such a question shall not 
be considered if one-third of the delegates present object 
thereto, and its submission by mail as hereinbefore provided 
for shall be ordered on the recording of a two-thirds vote 
in favor of that method of procedure. 


SECTION 8. On all questions before a meeting of this Cham- 
ber on which a vote is taken viva voce, or by division, each 
duly accredited delegate from an organization member shall 
be entitled to one vote in person. A yea and nay vote may 
be ordered on any question upon demand of one-fourth of 
the delegates present officially representing such organization 
members and on such ballot only the votes of said members 
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shall be counted. On all yea and nay votes each organization 
member shall be entitled to as many votes as there are dele- 
gates present representing said member. All yea a nay votes 
shall be fully recorded and published in the proceedings. An 
affirmative vote of two-thirds shall be necessary to carry the 
approval of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America upon any proposition or resolution which may 
appear upon the official program or be added thereto as pro- 
vided for by these By-Laws, provided, however, that such a 
vote shall be void and of no effect unless the attendance at 
the meeting shall represent one-third of the voting strength 
of the Chamber from at least twenty (20) states. 

SEcTION 9. (General Provisions.) (1) If on the first 
submission of a question less than one-third of the votes cast 
favor the proposal it shall not be advanced for second con- 
sideration in the form of a pamphlet except with the approval 
of the board of Directors, provided, however, that upon peti- 
tion of the proposing member with the indorsement of ten 
additional organization members from as many states the 
Board of Directors shall order second consideration of the 
question by mail. If it shall fail to receive one-third of the 
votes cast on original submission as hereinbefore provided 
for the Board of Directors may, however, place it upon the 
program for discussion at the ‘annual meeting. 

(2) The list of questions to be considered at each annual 
meeting shall be mailed to each member at least 30 days in 
advance of such meeting. 

(3) No pamphlet prepared for second consideration as 
above set forth shall be mailed to the members of the Cham- 
ber less than 40 days before the annual meeting. 

(4) No question shall be received from an organization 
member for submission to the Chamber by mail or at the 
annual meeting within 40 days of the date of said annual 
meeting, unless by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors. 

(5) If any organization member shall refrain from ex- 
pressing opinion on a question submitted by mail, and said 
question having failed of passage is referred to the annual 
meeting, said member shall not be entitled to the privilege 
of the floor for the purpose of debating said question, except 
by a three-fourths vote of the delegates present. 

(6) If a question has been submitted by mail and the time 
for registration of votes respecting it has not expired before 
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notice of the annual meeting is sent out, it shall be considered 
as a pending question and shall go upon the program for 
action at the annual meeting. 

(7) On a question submitted to referendum no organiza- 
tion member found to have voted with the minority shall be 
deemed to impair its standing in this Chamber by adhering 
to its position or by continuing its efforts in support thereof, 
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APPENDIX II 
PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE 


Epwarp A. FILENE, Chairman: 

A merchant of Boston, where he is treasurer and general 
manager of William Filene’s Sons Company and has long 
been active in the Boston Chamber of Commerce, which 
he now represents in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as National Councillor; member of the 
executive committee of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. 


P. H. GapDsDEN : 
Lawyer ; president of public utility companies in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; formerly president of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


EpwarD HIpDDEN: 
Vice-President of the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Saint Louis; president of the Saint Louis Business Men’s 
League. 


HERBERT S. Houston: 
Vice-President of Doubleday, Page and Company, of 
New York; president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

H. A. MELDRUM: 


A merchant of Buffalo; president of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce. 


GeorGE E. ROBERTs: 
Assistant to the president of the National City Bank, of 
New York; formerly Director of the Mint. 


Paut H. SAUNDERS: 
President of the Mortgage Securities Company, of New 
Orleans ; director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
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APPENDIX Ill 


BALLOT 


WasHINGTON, D. C., November 15, 1915. 


To THE SECRETARY: 

Your organization, as a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, is requested to register 
its vote upon the questions submitted herewith on this ballot, 
which is to be detached and sent by registered mail at the 
earlicst date practicable to the General Secretary at the 
National Headquarters, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 

This referendum is taken for the instruction and guidance 
of the Board of Directors in its action upon the questions 
presented. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


Ettiott H. Goopwin, 
General Secretary. 


This Ballot will be counted only if received at National 
Headquarters, Riggs Building, Washington, D. C., on or be- 
fore December 30, 1915. (See By-Laws, Article X.) 


To THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


BOE esheets (440nes enue sah oee ol eeeneaeee (ctetaneveniten 
(Name of organization ) 


is a member in good standing in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, and having a total member- 
Ree is entitled to ...... votes. It desires 
these votes to be recorded as noted below: 
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I. The Committee recommends action to secure conferences 
among neutral countries, on the initiative of the United States, 
for the purpose of defining and enunciating rules which will 
at all times give due protection to life and property upon the 
high seas. 


T 
| In favor 


Opposed 





II. The Committee recommends that for the decision of 
questions which arise between nations and which can be re- 
solved upon the application of established rules or upon a 
determination of facts the United States should take the 
initiative in joining with other nations in establishing an Inter- 


national Court. 
| | | 


In favor 


| | Opposed 

III. The Committee recommends that for consideration of 
questions which arise between nations and which do not 
depend upon established rules or upon facts which can be 
determined by an International Court the United States should 
take the initiative in joining with other nations in establishing 
a Council of Concilation. 


| In favor 


| Opposed 


IV. The Committee recommends that the United States 
should take the initiative in joining with other nations in agree- 
ing to bring concerted economic pressure to bear upon any 
nation or nations which resort to military measures without 
submitting their differences to an International Court or a 
Council of Conciliation, and awaiting the decision of the Court 
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| or the recommendation of the Council, as circumstances make 
the more appropriate. 


| Te 
| | | In favor 


¢ Linas eee 
| | Opposed 





V. The Committee recommends that the United States take 
the initiative in joining with other countries in agreeing to use 
concerted military force in the event that concerted economic 
pressure exercised by the signatory nations is not sufficient 
to compel nations which have proceeded to war to desist from 
military operations and submit the questions at issue to an 
International Court or a Council of Conciliation, as circum- 
stances make the more appropriate. 


| In favor 


| « Opposed 


VI. The Committee recommends that the United States 
should take the initiative in establishing the principle of fre- 
quent international conferences at expressly stated intervals 
for the progressive amendment of international law. 


| In favor 


| | Opposed 


eS 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-85 (April, 1907, to December, 1914). Including papers by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, E> 
Seth Low, William James, Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman (¢ 
Angell, Charles W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane and others. A list of titles and 
authors will be sent on application. 


83. Official Documents Bearing upon the European War. Series I. 
I. The Austro-Hungarian Note to Servia. 
II. The Servian Reply. 
III. The British White Paper. 
IV. The German White Book. October, 1914. 
84. Additional Official Documents Bearing upon the European War. Series II. 
I. Speech of the Imperial Chancellor to Reichstag, August 4, 1914 
II. Speech of the Prime Minister to House of Commons, August 6, 1914. 


III. The Russian Orange Book. 
IV. The Original Texts of the Austrian Note of July 23, 1914, and the Servian 
Reply of July 25, 1914, with annotations. November, 1914 


85. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. III. 
I. The Neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg 
II. Address of the President of the Council to the French Senate, August 4, 1914. 
III. Official Japanese Documents 
IV. Addresses to the People by the Emperor of Germany. December, 1914 
86. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. IV 
I. Turkish Official Documents. November, 1914 
II. Speech of the Imperial Chancellor to the Reichstag. December 2, 1914. 
III. The Belgian Gray Book. (July 24, August 29, 1914.) January, 1915. 
87. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. V 
The French Yellow Book, Translated and Prepared for Parliament by the British 
Government. February, 1915 





88. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. V 
The French Yellow Book, Translated and Prepared for Parliament by the British + 


Government March, 1915 


Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. VI 


oo 


The Austrian Red Book, Official Translation Prepared by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. April, 1915 
90. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. VII 
The Serbian Blue Book. May, rors 
The Fundamental Causes of the World War, by Alfred H. Fried. June, rors 


To the Citizens of the Belligerent States, by G. Heymans. July, rors 


92 
03. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. VIII 
Italy's Green Book, Translation approved by Royal Italian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. August, r9I5. my 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS—Continued 


94. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. IX. 
Official Correspondence Between the United States and Germany. 
I. Declaration of London, August 6, 1914—October 24, 1914. 
II. Contraband of War, September 4, 1914—April 26, 19015. 
III. Restraints of Commerce, February 6, 1915—September 7, 1915. 
IV. Case of the William P. Frye, March 31,1915—July 30,1915. September, rors. 


95. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. X. 
Official Correspondence Between the United States and Great Britain. 
I. Declaration of London, August 6, 1914—October 22, 1914. 
II. Contraband of War, August 5, 1914—April 10, 1915. 
III. Restraints of Commerce, December 26, 1914—July 31, rors. 
IV. Case of the Wilhelmina, February 15, 1915—April 8, 1915. October, rors. 


96. Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. XI. 
I. Secretary Bryan’s Letter to Senator Stone Regarding Charges of Partiality 
Shown to Great Britain, January 20, 1915. 
II. The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador Pen- 
field, June 29, 1915. 
III. The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield, August 12, 1915. 
November, 1915. 


Special Bulletins: 

A Brief Outline of the Nature and Aims of Pacifism, by Alfred H. Fried. Trans- 
lated by John Mez. April, rors. 

Internationalism. A list of Current Periodicals selected and annotated by Frederick 
C. Hicks. May, rors. 

Preparedness as the Cartoonists See It, with introduction by Charles E. Jefferson. 
May, I9QIS. 

Spirit of Militarism and Non-Military Preparation for Defense, by John Lovejoy 
Elliott and R. Tait McKenzie. June, 1915. 

Existing Alliances and a League of Peace, by John Bates Clark. July, rors. 


97. Referendum on the Report of the Special Committee on Economic Results of the 
War and American Business. Reprinted by permission of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. December, 1915. 


Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, Postoffice Sub-station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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UNTO WHAT END? 


What lecturer has not experienced the shock of 
recalling, as he leaves the platform, some vital point 
of his argument, some link in his chain of reasoning, 
some whole branch of his theme which he has entirely 
and irremediably omitted? It is to provide against 
lapses such as this, and also to render a little more 
permanent the flying words of a brief hour, that I 
write this statement of my case. If it cannot claim 
to be either literature or oratory, those who have done 
me the honor to listen to my lectures will accept it as 
an earnest of good faith, since herein I put on record 
my line of argument and challenge reply. 

My first point is in answer to the obvious question 
as to why I have come to America instead of staying 
at home and talking to Europeans. The answer is 
that the moral force of America, where the Peace 
ideal is so strong and where European affairs can be 
seen in perspective, is invaluable for our campaign in 
Europe. Moreover, the United States, perhaps alone 
of nations, can to-day, if it chooses, declare that its 
public opinion is overwhelmingly on the side of sane, 
reasoned pacifism, of such an educational campaign 
as we are pursuing for the purpose of promoting an 
enlightened view of international relations. Such an 
attitude on the part of a great nation would probably 
turn the scale; yet, despite the strength of certain 
kinds of pacifism here, the policy of the United States 
seems ever to drift along the same stream as is steadily 
bearing European nations into the morass. That is 
why America matters to Europe. 

But there is another reason for my coming, and 
that is to show why Europe matters to America. 
Whatever your fiscal policy may be or become, what- 
ever new industries you may develop, whatever policy 
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you may adopt in regard to armaments, one thing is 
certain: you are deeply and vitally concerned with the 
question of whether Europe spends her money pro- 
ductively or unproductively. 

America needs among the teeming millions of Eu- 
rope markets of all kinds; with your expanding popu- 
lation and your tremendous resources to develop, that 
need must constantly increase. A few decades ago 
you were buying engineering machinery from Europe; 
to-day she is buying it from you. A few months ago, 
one might say, you were buying automobiles from 
Europe; to-day she is buying them from you. There 
are two things at least which will cause Europe to buy 
from you, so long as she has the wherewithal: your 
limitless resources and that genius of yours for speed. 
But Europe cannot buy if she has no money. 

For the development of your resources, for the pro- 
vision of a field for your genius, you require of Europe 
another thing. You require cheap and abundant cap- 
ital. Your vast territories, a great part of which to-day 
is undeveloped, call for that means of development in 
our days—capital. But Europe cannot lend if she is 
bankrupt. 

For both the reasons here given and because your 
people are driving forward new industries on a narrow 
margin of profit; because your laborers, seeing all 
around them new wealth continually created, are ever 
more insistent for a larger share in the products of 
their toil; for these and other reasons you need in 
Europe industrial security, freedom from interrup- 
-tions of trade and the consequent loss of wealth. But 
Europe cannot have industrial peace while her laborers 
are starving. 

Lastly, you need from Europe immigrants of a 
better type than to-day crowd the steerage of every 
ship that comes to your shores. You need, not the 
weakest who have been crushed out by the strain and 
stress of life at home, not those who are allowed to 
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emigrate because their physique is too poor for mili- 
tary service, not the moral and physical weaklings, but 
those strong men and women who seek a wider field 
of endeavor than they can find in the crowded coun- 
tries of the Old World. It may be, indeed, that you 
cause Europe to-day to neglect the social problems 
she ought to solve, because she can throw so much of 
the refuse her systems produce on to your shores. 

What is it, then, which is happening in Europe? 
The answer is clear. Europe is going bankrupt, and 
the reason, as is usually the case, is her waste expendi- 
ture. England alone spends every year $400,000,000 
on armaments; Germany as much; France, Russia, 
Austria, Italy; the great Powers of Europe are head- 
ing straight for bankruptcy. Markets! How can 
America find new markets where millions are starving 
in order that new dreadnoughts may be built and new 
army corps enrolled? Capital! Why, in May of this 
year, Germany, with all her mighty power, military 
and industrial, sought to raise for civil purposes of 
her own a paltry loan of $55,000,000 and failed. How 
can America look to Europe for that capital she 
needs? Industrial security! In every nation of Eu- 
rope to-day is growing, I will not say without cause, 
the murmur of discontent. Men will not bear for 
long that, when all declare their aim is peace, peace 
should be one long nightmare of danger and of fear 
of destitution because it is armed. Of the narrow 
margin that the laborer can save against his hour of 
need the greater part is taken from him that his coun- 
try may be armed—for what? They say, to secure the 
peace which is so great a blessing to him now. But 
every year it costs him more to secure that blessing 
by such means, and every year he is told by his news- 
papers and his politicians that war is more probable 
than ever, that he must pay more, serve longer, work 
harder. In such a Europe can America expect indus- 
trial security ? 








Perhaps stated thus and viewed from across the 
ocean, such things may seem to you in America mere 
signs of madness. Perhaps they are signs of madness ; 
but none the less they are true. England and Germany 
each vows, and to all seeming honestly vows, that she 
has no intention of attacking the other. Yet each is 
firmly persuaded that she is in deadly danger of attack 
by the other. It would be comic, were it not for the 
tragedy. Think of a laborer on $5 a week, with a 
wife and half a dozen children to support; more than 
$1 goes for the single wretched room which shelters 
them ; $3 for the food which just keeps all alive—or 
does not; $1 left for clothes, for sickness, for unem- 
ployment, for—save the mark!—pleasure, the joy of 
life. Yet, hounded on by his press, inspired by his 
orators, trembling with the fears they rouse in him, 
lured by their specious promises, he votes for more 
dreadnoughts, for more army corps. Laugh at his 
folly, if you can; I cannot, for I have seen him. 

Well, what have I to say? What solution have I 
to propose? Perhaps I shall best explain by stating, 
as simply as I may, the thesis of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,” 
that thesis which I have come to spread abroad in this 
country. 

The civilized nations of the world are to-day ruin- 
ing themselves with their enormous armies and navies. 
In Europe as in America the burden of taxation is 
ever on the increase, and the mass of that taxation is 
for war and the munitions of war, neither of which 
can benefit the lives of the peoples. All sane men who 
think of these things are agreed so far. Hitherto 
there have been two sets of proposals for solving the 
difficulty. On the one hand we have the militarists 
who say: “ Arm! Arm! The only way for England 
to have peace is to be stronger than Germany. The 
only way for Germany to have peace is to be stronger 
than England. Man is an unreasoning fighting ani- 
mal; therefore give him plenty of dynamite,” and so 
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on. Every one of them knows precisely what the other 
countries are preparing to do to his, every one of them 
declares that his own countrymen are lethargic, indo- 
lent, decadent, and selfish. On the other hand we have 
the older schools of pacifism. Their creed is at least 
saner and more logical than that of the militarists; 
but they preach chiefly of love and brotherhood, an 
appeal not likely to succeed except with those who 
love and feel as brothers. Meanwhile the merchant, 
the laborer, the professional man, the great mass of 
healthy, hard-working humanity is unimpressed by 
either. They know well enough that war is bad for 
them, that they are being crippled with taxation, that 
“ peace in our time ” is from the bottom of their hearts 
their prayer. But they have vague notions of the wel- 
fare and glory of the nation as apart from the indi- 
viduals composing it; they look back to the days of 
old, as depicted in their history books, and fancy that 
everyone fought and everyone worth considering won 
and nobody suffered. And, if they go a little further 
than this, they still find themselves in an impasse. 
Yes, we can see it, but those fool Germans or those 
fool Japanese or those fool English, as the case may 
be, will not see it, and we must look out. 

Now it is just for these men who do the work and 
bear the burdens and form the public opinion and 
mould the policies of nations that “The Great Illusion” 
was written. In it, clear as crystal, appears that prin- 
ciple which all the more advanced pacifists and think- 
ers can dimly see. And the principle is just this: 

All the nations of the world are arming, and all 
assert that they are arming in self-defence. Defence 
is unnecessary unless someone is going to attack. No 
one will attack unless he has a motive for attack. The 
only possible motive for attack is the desire to reap 
the fruits of conquest. If it can be demonstrated that, 
as between civilized nations to-day, there can be no 
fruits of conquest, that in the twentieth century that 
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is a harvest which cannot be reaped; if that fact can 
be shown clearly to the general public of all nations, 
then, presto! the motive for attack, the need for de- 
fence, the burden of armaments, the danger of war 
will vanish and the stage will be clear for codperation, 
for arbitration in disputes, for united action to police 
undeveloped or rebellious peoples and, more than all, 
for mankind’s true war, the war with Nature, with 
the planet on which he lives, with the social problems 
engendered by vice, ignorance, disease, and all the 
mysterious forces which spread enough misery already 
among the great family of mankind. 

This simple fact, that there are no fruits of con- 
quest, Mr. Norman Angell has proved beyond dispute 
in his book. This is the New Pacifism with which in- 
tellectual Europe is ringing, which appeals to crowned 
heads and mill-hands, to university scholars and shop- 
keepers alike. 

And now for an outline of the proof. 

The New Pacifists say that international policy to- 
day is almost invariably based upon illusions, illusions 
which are evidenced by such false notions as that 
colonies are owned and can therefore be captured, 
that by annexing populated territory the annexing 
nation gains, that armaments guarantee or make trade, 
that war preserves a virile race, that war can be made 
to pay by the exaction of tribute or indemnity. Every 
one of these ideas they challenge and are prepared to 
bring evidence to prove that they are false alike in 
theory and in practice. That they may have been at 
some time true, the New Pacifists are prepared to 
admit; but, they say, certain things have happened in 
the world which make them no longer true. The first 
two of these things are the division of labor, by which 
is meant that different towns and countries specialize 
in different industries and even in different parts of 
the same industry, and quickness of communication 
and transport, which intensifies this specializing proc- 
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ess. Two communities cut off from each other and 
the rest of the world went on existing in a hand-to- 
mouth, unenterprising way as best they could, and the 
extinction of one made not a whit of difference to the 
other. But in a world where—let us say—Germany 
sells toys to England, which England pays for by sell- 
ing machinery to build a dock at the mouth of the 
Amazon, because the Brazilian coffee planters want to 
sell coffee to Russia, which the Russians pay for by 
sending petrol to France, because the Frenchmen send 
silk to America, which Americans pay for by sending 
raw cotton to Japan, which sends art-wares to Europe, 
things are a little different. You cannot break a link 
in that chain, and the industrial life of a nation is only 
maintained by its holding tight to its bit of as many 
thousands of sound chains as it can, without making 
the whole thing useless; and if, let us say, Germany 
were to go to war with anyone, the Americans would 
not be able to buy that silk or to sell that raw cotton. 

These are the chief reasons, but there are others. 
The credit system, on which the vast volume of trade 
is necessarily and advantageously built to-day, makes 
war, which deprives of most of its value all the com- 
mercial paper of the belligerent nations, disastrous to 
the whole civilized world; while finance at once visu- 
alizes the effect of war policy upon the industrial life of 
nations. The decline of force, the appreciation that if 
one man is master and the other slave there are two 
prisoners, one at each end of the rope, and that it is bet- 
ter to cooperate so that each can go about his business 
contented, is another factor. The net results of it all 
are that the political and the economic or commercial 
frontiers of a nation are to-day not identical (Lanca- 
shire, for example, is in some senses a province of the 
United States and Louisiana a province of England) 
and that the wealth of a modern nation is intangible. 
Such wealth cannot be affected by conquest, since, 
slavery being a thing of the past, you cannot touch 
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the capital, and, the income being chiefly produced by 
the inhabitants having money to spend, you cannot 
seize that without automatically destroying what you 
try to seize and having all the cost of war and policing 
besides. 

There are, of course, many other points which occur. 
“Nations do not go to war for material gain,” we are 
told, “ but for their honor.” Our reply is that honor 
is of all things the one which force cannot vindicate; 
every argument which applied to the duel applies to 
war. We are informed that the morale of a nation 
will suffer by constant peace. Our answer is contained 
in a question: Which are the most virile races, those 
who believe in the rule of force most or those who 
believe in it least? The Turks or the Canadians? 
The Indians or the Americans? The Arabians or the 
English ? 

I have, of course, not space here to develop the 
thesis to the full; I must refer my audiences to the 
pages of “ The Great Illusion ” and to the other works 
of Mr. Norman Angell, for I must hasten on to a brief 
description of the institution founded to promote the 
study of international polity on the lines suggested by 
“The Great Illusion.” 

The Garton Foundation is named after the great 
London banker, Sir Richard Garton, who endowed it. 
By his side at the head stand The Right Honorable 
A. J. Balfour, former Prime Minister of England; 
Viscount Esher, permanent member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, and Norman Angell. In the 
English universities the policy promoted by the foun- 
dation is the establishment of what are called War 
and Peace Societies. The object of these societies is 
not ostensibly pacifist ; the scheme is that all who de- 
sire to study the problems of international polity are 
welcome as members, for we are confident that a care- 
ful study of these problems can lead to but one con- 
clusion. Such societies have already been formed at 
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the universities of Cambridge, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and elsewhere, and similar societies have been formed 
in five or six German universities. To reach other 
leaders of opinion the Foundation has been sending 
lecturers all over England, in some cases with a single 
lecture, in others to deliver a course of five or six. 
The objective of all these lectures is the formation of 
Study Circles. These are similar to the War and Peace 
Societies, but are more of the nature of regular classes 
and are commonly provided from outside with a leader. 
There are to-day dozens of these circles in active ex- 
istence and they are being formed in all parts of Great 
Britain. Early this year it became apparent that a 
single institution could not provide lecturers, litera- 
ture, and study circle leaders for all parts of England, 
to say nothing of other countries. The Foundation 
has therefore adopted a more extensive policy. It has 
begun to promote the establishment in large cities and 
populous districts of organizations similar and affiliated 
to itself. These are self-supporting and in their turn 
spread the study in their own districts by means of 
lectures, study circles, etc. In some cases they pursue 
a more propagandist and less purely educational policy. 
Under The Manchester Norman Angell League, a 
wealthy and powerful organization, open-air lectures 
and speeches to laborers are daily delivered ; the Asso- 
ciation for the Right Understanding of International 
Interests is, besides its other activities in London, hold- 
ing popular demonstrations in the parks; while in 
Glasgow and Newcastle the clubs are keeping more 
closely to the lines of the parent Foundation. These 
clubs, which we call by the general name of Inter- 
national Polity Clubs, have already been formed in 
many places, such as Manchester, London, Leeds, 
Newcastle and elsewhere, and are about to be formed 
in many more, among which may be mentioned Edin- 
burgh, Sheffield, Bristol, and Liverpool. 
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Such have been the main activities of the Founda- 
tion during the first year and a quarter of its existence; 
but there are many more points that might be nen- 
tioned. We have issued pamphlets, trained lecturers, 
assisted students’ tours, conducted newspaper contro- 
versies, and cooperated with the activities of the older 
peace societies. To-day the demand for our activities 
is far greater than, with our limited resources, we are 
able to meet. Our regular lecturers have every day up 
to Christmas and already most days for the spring 
full. I myself have had to leave my work of organiza- 
tion in England and Germany and to come to the 
United States. Mr. Angell is to come here when I 
leave. We have fields opening up not only in Ger- 
many, but in France, Austria, and Italy. In October 
appears the first number of War and Peace, a Norman 
Angell monthly, which is to be published with our 
coéperation. Next year we shall probably hold a con- 
gress in London, to which representatives from all our 
branches will be invited. We have books in prepara- 
tion, pamphlets in the press, centres waiting for or- 
ganization, more work on our hands than we can 
accomplish. 

From this brief sketch it may be seen that never 
has a movement, especially an intellectual movement, 
advanced with such giant strides as this. Four years 
ago there was only the Old Pacifism, a movement of 
great, courageous men fighting a world of prejudice 
with such weapons as they could command. A year 
and a half ago there was in Europe no pacifist organ- 
ization that was not written down by the general public 
as an association of cranks and faddists and that did 
not, between ourselves, in some measure deserve the 
reputation. To-day the whole face of the pacifist 
movement is changed; we hold public debates, invite 
public questions, address meetings of army officers, 
seek out the honest but mistaken enemy and thresh 
out with him the questions. Thousands are giving us 
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their ymoral support every month and, as the creed of 
the fen who not only can but will think, ours holds 
the field. 

One word now on the subject of the most popular 
alternative to our method, and I have done. There 
are many in England and in America who will not 
listen to us, because, they say, they have a weapon in 
the General Strike which will prove more effective in 
the cause of Peace than ours. I am enjoying many 
opportunities of discussion with those who hold that 
view. As briefly as possible I will here sum up the 
line of my argument on that point. 

Doubtless the General Strike would be effective to 
stop, possibly to avert, war. It is not my concern to 
be opposed to it or in favor of it. Certain difficulties, 
however, I would point out. Until you have a great 
majority of the laborers of all civilized nations organ- 
ized your remedy is almost useless; it would prubably 
serve but to protract a war and to make it in each 
case a double war, internal as well as external. Sup- 
posing, moreover, that you have got your great ma- 
jority, you have still the problem of armed peace to 
solve and public opinion has not yet evolved the solu- 
tion of that. Moreover, on the way, while you are 
forming your organization, you are bound to evoke 
from fellow-laborers and others bitter hostility and 
opposition ; for, rightly or wrongly, they feel that there 
is In your position an element of treachery to the idea 
of nationality which they respect and love. Finally, I 
fail to see what there is in your scheme which is in- 
consistent with a vigorous prosecution of ours. The 
General Strike to prevent war would at least cause 
vast loss and suffering and want; surely if the peoples 
can evolve a public opinion which will accomplish its 
ends without the necessity of its terrible operation, its 
supporters would be the better pleased. Because the 
law provides a penalty for actual or attempted crime, 
that is no reason why we should not educate men not 
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to commit or attempt crime. Because a football referee 
can suspend a player for a foul at football, that is no 
reason for our not training boys to play fair. Organize 
for the General Strike, if you will; war is a crime 
against humanity and you are very likely right. But 
war is also, as has been said, “ the failure of human 
wisdom.” Join us, then, in making men wise. 


All those who wish to study this question further 
are asked to do the following things: 

1. To read the full thesis as presented in “ The 
Great Illusion,” by Norman Angell. 

2. To apply for pamphlets, advice as to methods, 
etc., to The Garton Foundation, Whitehall House, 
Whitehall, London, England. 

3. To organize in their district some movement sim- 
ilar to one or other of those outlined above. 


RRANGEMENTS have now been 

completed by which application is 
to be made to Mr. ALBERT G. BRYANT, 
Organization Manager of the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, for advice as to methods 
of organization and study. 











